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reasonably practical, or to regard it as anything but
a danger to administration and to character. In the
countries where promotion by merit is now practically
unknown, respectable mediocrity and a tame dis-
charge of routine duties have come to be the almost
invariable notes of the junior men in the Civil
Service. If, therefore, as seems probable, the State
is continually extending its control over industry,
and is taking men more and more into its pay, not
only will the stimulus of competition, which has
often perhaps been excessive, be removed through-
out the services, but the standard of work in all
departments is likely to be kept at so low a level
that a great school of training for character will be
lost. Neither will the State be quickened into
emulation of its neighbours if, as seems probable,
protective tariffs defend native industry against com-
petition, and reduce interchange within the smallest
possible limits.

There are two other ways in which it seems prob-
able that the increased powers which are of necessity
claimed by bodies politic will interfere with the
free development, or at least with the free expression
of religious and political thought. The right of free
meeting has commonly been regarded by Englishmen
as something like an inherent attribute of citizen-
ship. Even in England, however, it has repeatedly
been found necessary to restrain it In 1795 and
1820 this was done by stringent and unpopular
Acts of Parliament, against which public opinion
pronounced decisively, and which were, in fact,
intended for the moment's need. In 1843 a British
Government of scrupulous moderation was com-
pelled to forbid a monster meeting of Irishmen at